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LEGAL PLOTS. 


plots -for 
stories, I have found that legal points arising 


Among the various sources of 


from my reading or legal practice furnish 
quite a number of salable manuscripts. 

My favorite method is to take a point of 
law, make the villain take advantage of it, 
and then have the hero win by utilizing some 
loophole in the law which the other did not 
foresee. It also adds to the interest of the 
story, I think, to give the references to the 
actual authorities, showing that it is a real 
legal principle which is involved. 

For example, A cheats B out of 
money and B has no legal redress. He gets 
A to the state line, and B (in Massachusetts, 


say ) compels A (in New York ) to deposit 


some 


the cash to B’s credit in a New York bank. 
B cannot be prosecuted in Massachusetts, for 
the crime ( according to the law books ) was 
He cannot be ar- 
and sent to New 
York for trial, as interstate extradition ap- 


committed in New York. 
rested in Massachusetts 
plies only to “fugitive” criminals, and B, 
New York, 


into Massachusetts, within the mean- 


not having been in could not 


“ flee” 
ing of the law. 

Again, B compels A to sell him a piece of 
land in state No. 1 fronting on the line be- 
No. 1 and No. 2. A has land 


left in state No. 1 adjoining the land sold, 


tween states 
and some more in state No. 2 just across the 
The sold land 
water, and A 
state No 
No. 1 and renders it useless. 


line. is covered with surface 


builds a dam on his land in 
2 which floods the sold land in state 
3 then builds a 
similar dam on the sold land in state No. 1 
floods A’s state No. 1. Each 
party sues the other for damages for flooding 
the land. 


and land in 
B fails because by the law of state 
No. 2 an adjoining owner is entitled to dam 
up surface water, and A succeeds as by the 
law of state No. 1 an adjoining owner can- 
and Minnesota are 


not do so. Iowa 


two 
States where these rules apply. 

A sells goods to B on credit and 
are shipped finds that B is in- 


Again, if 
after they 


solvent, A can exercise the “right of stop- 
page in transit” and retake the goods so long 
as they are in possession of the railroad. If 
B is not insolvent, A must pay damages 
Suppose A fills a three-hundred-dollar order 
for B, but by mistake sends goods worth ten 
thousand dollars. A stops the goods “in 
transit,” pays B a few dollars for damages, 
and saves the shipment. 

Or, A insures his life for ten thousand dol- 


lars in his wife’s favor, the policy to be void 
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if A is executed within a year from the date 
of the policy. A is a criminal and is arrested 
for murder, and asks B to defend him. The 
evidence is clear and A is found guilty, but 
B by appealing delays the execution for a 
year, and saves the insurance for the widow. 

These are only a few instances selected at 


random, but they indicate the wide field that 
is open to a writer having even a superficial 
knowledge of law. Of course, the love ele- 
ment is essential and can be easily supplied. 
For example, in the last case, the lawyer B 
might be an old lover of the widow. 

M. L. Hayward. 


HartTLanp, N. B. 


THE REST CURE FOR WRITERS. 


I had heard of it before, but never re. 
garded it as seriously applicable to my own 
efforts. I forget just who it was that said 
something really clever about getting away 
from one’s and viewing it 
distance, but the gist of his or her saying 
remained hidden under an unwary brain cell 
of mine for some time before making itself 
in any way useful. 


work from a 


In fact, nothing short-of 
a lucky circumstance was what brought the 
rehashed little thing out 
place and set it up for inspection. 

All this happened quite a while ago, so 
there will hardly be need of obscuring things 
in the telling. 
late, grown more stilted than usual, I assure 
you I thought nothing of the rest cure until 
it had been completed. 
cidental. 

I had written a short story of love at first 


from its hiding 


Although my fictions had, of 


It was, in short, ac- 


sight, and it was absolutely the flattest, most 
insincere, and impossible cross-section of life 
conceived, even in my high school 
I knew it. 
Other mediocre stuff had led up to it; 
never dreamed of the rest cure. 

Gazing over the poor mistake of a manu- 
script, I wondered, rather vaguely, whether or 
not I was losing what little hold I had on the 
short story. disgust, I 
pushed the prettily typed thing in a pigeon- 
hole of my desk, and turned to the morning's 
mail. In the second envelope to yield its flap 
to my bitter onslaught lay my swastika. 

It was only an assignment for a series of 
trade paper articles, and probably where the 


I ever 
I had observed its coming. 
yet I 


days. 


Wiggling about in 


luck comes in requires an explanation. Very 


well. Here you are, sir :— 

Those manuscripts at once occupied my 
attention for about three weeks. 
Submitted in bulk they gained such favor 
with the editor as to pry from that worthy 
immediate order of even 
larger dimensions. Again I concentrated on 
fact and for still another month attempted 
no fiction. My positively 
excursions in the unreal. If I was not out 
among the business houses gathering mate- 
rial, then was I chained to chair and roll-top, 
scribbling away for dear life. But the result 
was appreciated, and by return mail came an 
offer to weekly department. I 
snapped at it. 


undivided 


person another 


routine forbade 


conduct a 


The work connected with this department 
was easy in that it occupied but two days’ 
I am frank to say that for 
delightful 
nothing but my new department each week. 
I read much during my rest from the grind 


time each week. 


twenty-six days I loafed, doing 


of those two previous assignments, absorbing 
stories and new novels with 
It’s much a 
writer can learn by laying off his own stuff 
for a while and wading through reams of 


magazine short 


great gusto. surprising how 


another fellow’s efforts, picking his mistakes 
with the natural ease of a critic and for the 
first time noting that he himself made the 
same and more flagrant errors in a number 
of his latest spasms — surprising, indeed. 

I came to life with a sudden jolt. Musing, 
one evening, upon an exceptional labor story 
in the current issue of a popular publication, 











that rehashed little thing hiding behind one 
of. my brain cells most suddenly and unex- 
pectedly confronted me with the startling 
truth that for approximately three months 
I had completed no fictions whatever. All 
unconsciously I had been taking the rest 
cure. 

Next day I started a story. When it was 
completed, somebody was kind enough to say 
it was the best I had ever produced. I, too, 
knew it was good. The next was good also, 
and I felt within me a power which I had 
never before experienced. I believed myself 
capable of big things. So I plunged into 
fiction-writing once more, filled now with 


“The most popular profession in the world 
is short-story writing,” said Robert H. Davis, 
who has had many years of experience as ed- 
itor of the Munsey publications. 

“Writing a modern short story is the 
hardest: work there is,” says Samuel Merwin. 
“The effort comes through the fact that in 
producing fiction you have to pull incidents, 
characters, themes, out of your subconscious 
self, to-visualize them — get them over to the 
public. Every author has a different method 
of getting out his stories. 
Gillmore! I 


Now Inez Haynes 
remember one day, summer 
before last, she took some of us up to her 
workroom in her summer home. On the 
wall lay a big board — maybe twelve feet by 
six. On this scraps of paper were pinned, 
covered by handwriting in different colored 
inks. Mrs. Gillmore devoted blue ink to her 
character work, red ink to her theme, and 
purple ink to her plot. As the story pro- 
gressed to the climax she moved the slips of 
paper nearer each other, corresponding to 
their convergence in the story. To reach 
some of them she had to climb on chairs. 
“Personally, I write out the development 
of my theme, of my plot, and of my char- 
acters separately, but just at my work table, 
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confidence where only doubts of staleness 
had hitherto lingered. Time and reasonable 
effort alone can tell whether or not my 
hitched-up Pegasus will take to its star-led 
course, but the value of that rest cure will 
ever linger in my mind. As Shorty McCabe 
would say, “It’s good dope”; and whether 
the writer be young or old, should he ex- 
perience that depressing “I’ll never amount 
to anything” feeling, let him drop his work 
for a while and, unprejudiced, view it from 
a different angle—from the angle of the 
reading public. Then, permit me to assure 
you, the rest cure will prove its value. 
Wiliam H. Kofoed 


PHILADELPHIA, Penn. 


and afterward weave them together to form 
the story. I rewrite laboriously. Sometimes 
I live with a story for six weeks before it is 
done. I try to show a character to the reader 
not through my description of his person- 
ality, but through his action, which is, of 
course, the modern way. I hunt and hunt in 
my mind to hit upon the illuminating in- 
cident. Once I wanted to present a heedless, 
rather dissipated young man, who 
irresponsible, self-centred. During a 
walk I hit upon an incident that I thought — 
and still think — got him over to the reader. 
Upon his entrance into the tale I had his 
father call him forward to speak to a Chinese 
official. Throwing his cigarette — naturally he 
would be smoking — heedlessly away and 
never even noticing that it landed on a pile of 
embroideries, starting a small blaze, the boy 
walked up to the official. Don’t you thjnk 
that, after reading about that little incident, 
the reader would be prepared later to find 
that young man acting selfishly, irrespons- 
ibly ? It took me three days to think up 
that incident. I cut the telling of it to 149 
words. 

“What stimulates me to write ? 
anger, mirth, excitement. 


spoiled, 
was 


Well ! 
In a strong state 
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of emotion a man doesn't feel like writing, 
but it is practical to utilize such moments. A 
friend of mine —a very successful novelist — 
always walks up and down the room reading 
Elizabethan poetry before he writes his love 
It works him up to the proper pitch. 
I don’t read poetry. It doesn’t help me. If 
it did I would.” 

Edna 


fiction 


scenes. 


Ferber established herself in the 


“ oame” as easily as a bird flies ; and 
she advises those who would go and do like- 
wise to practise describing current events in 
simple words and with condensation ; or else 
several years of ap- 


to serve, as she did, 


prenticeship upon a newspaper. 


;” 


“Our managing editor !” said Miss Ferber, 


“he'd devote three sticks to a murder, two 
to a prominent suicide, and I do believe if 
the end of the world had come he'd just have 
half a 
about it. ‘Keep it down, fellows,’ he'd roar, 
‘keep it down! We're full!’ 
Blue-pencil it! “Get” 
Say “ get.”’ 


called on somebody to do column 
“ Receive” ? 
is a good old Anglo- 
Saxon word. 

Miss Ferber keeps as regular hours as a 
stenographer. “I get to my desk never later 
than nine every morning, just as if I had to 
appear there or be fired. Sometimes a beau- 
tiful 
phere, the tools induce it. 


idea The position, the atmos- 
Then 
I’m so wretched and so miserable I just want 
to die 


People I meet, people from outside, they help 


comes. 
sometimes 
not writing a single, solitary word 
me: I’m groping for light and somebody ’ll 
Miss Ferber 
“vou'll see it! A 
me once: ‘I killing 
right away I knew that was just 


flung out 
said to 
today,’ — and 


come along and” 


her arm farmer 
made a 
what my 
hero was choking to say and I hadn't been 
able to distinguish the words. Every day, on 
pink days and blue ones, and just nice, ordi- 
nary tan ones, too, I sit at my desk until lunch, 
at least 

“My 
related 


first draft is a hash, a mesh of un- 
Just scraps, that’s all. When 
I change whole paragraphs and ideas in the 
fourth draft I seem to put the kick into the 
story —to make it actually live—to breathe 
into the characters the final life.” 


ideas. 


Miss Ferber’s recipe for acting as literary 





creator to the .creatures of her imagination 
is : “I am those people.” Unconsciously she 
speaks out loud the lines they say, and ges- 
“If anybody were in the 
room with me he'd find it perfectly idiotic to 
watch me. Why, I catch myself doing ut- 
terly imbecile things ! 

“Do I notebook ? 
scrambled, messy notebook. 


tures their motions. 


keep a Certainly, a 
Have you ever 
lived in a house that had an attic ? Then you 
boxes: and 
under bed clothes and through trunks to get 
hold of 


notebook’s an 


know how you have to hunt in 


something, don’t you? Well, my 


attic notebook. I ought to 
keep a six-room-apartment sort of notebook ; 
kind’s better Trivial 


ideas sometimes turn into stunning material.” 


but any than none. 


And now for the editorial point of view 


upon the stories that are streaming daily 
under its notice. 

“Most of the stories we turn down,” says 
Arthur Sullivant Hoffman, editor of Adven- 
ture 


work 
‘John 


character 
The author gives his folks names — 
‘Mary Smith’ 
to make them 


Magazine, “are lacking in 


Jones’ or without 


any other attempt stand 


out. 


Somebody said the assigning of only one 
° ° '. 

rait to a character would fix him in the 

Well, that’s pretty 


but it’s better than nothing 


reader's mind elemental, 
“We also find in many of the manuscripts 
lack of 
\ tremendous temptation beckons the 

writer 


submitted a relative proportion in 
plots 
telling the 


something that actually happened to enlarge 


amateur who is 


story of 


on one interesting thing far beyond its 


merits. Because it was important at the time, 
it is more vivid in the writer’s mind than big 
incidents in the plot development, and he goes 
to pieces on that. Besides this, a man who 
has actually experienced adventure is often 
know 
thrilling. He 


values. 


unable to what incidents really were 
lacks the dramatic 
A fellow dropped into the office the 
other day 


sense of 


began to tell me about killing an 
I didn’t care how they killed ele- 
Quite nonchalantly 


elephant. 
phants. 
that 


he mentioned 


there had been room on the tree con- 


cealing his servant and himself for only one 


man, so his little black servant boy had 
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swung off to the ground. Then he went right 
on with his story —never even noticed the 
dramatic value of that incident. An elephant 
was more important to him than a little black 
boy, and he didn’t have the imagination to 
see that possibly others 
thing in the same light. 

“Rules for writing ? Well, if I were writ- 
ing, I'd put more trouble on the first page 
than on any other. 


would n’t see the 


I should say to writers : 
‘Try to be accurate in your details. Don’t 
have a man shoot with a rifle on page three 
that you mention was broken on page two. 
Of Reader his pencil 
through these things easily enough ; but they 
irritate him. 


course a can draw 


After he’s come across a couple 
they antagonize him toward the story.’ 


There is a 


field for authors in the de- 
tective story. The creation of Sherlock 
Holmes was a sad event for editors. Ever 
since, writers have been copying it. And 


there’s a Dr. Watson. Always a Dr. Watson. 
Every once in a while I hear an exasperated 
ejaculation from and the thud 
the basket. 


Once in 


my assistant 


of a manuscript falling into 
‘There’s another !’ he says. every 
six months or so we detective 
that’s a little different. 

“ Always remember, ” 


kenzie, 


get a story 
It’s a great joy.” 

said 
McClure’s Magazine 
author, “that the person we aim to 
the average man 
United States. Our 
slants a little toward the woman's side. 


Mac- 


and 


Cameron 
editor of 
interest 
by our magazine is 
the 


and 
fiction 

The 
reason for this is that a magazine lives by its 
advertising, the money 
spenders, it must get itself into their hands. 

“The themes of fiction should be of basic 
interest 


woman in 


and as women are 


those with which an ordinary per- 
son can sympathize. We ran a about 
a man who gave up the woman he loved so 
that he could devote himself to his art. It 
did n't over — fell awfully flat. A few 
artists might appreciate a story like that, but 
to the vast mass of men and women it lacked 
appeal. Few men would give up a woman 
for such a reason. 


story 


get 


“The motives for a story ? 


Well, the big- 
gest thing in fiction, just as it is the biggest 
thing in 


life, is the relation of men and 








women. Then, the desire to make money. 
Also the desire to realize one’s self. 

“The action should be based on 
general, human experience. It 
with that. The stories shouldn't 
happen in the souls and minds of the char- 
acters. My advice to a 
‘Put into your tale 


common, 
should ar- 
ticulate 


would be 

real, hard, human action 
have the characters go out and do it ! 
the Bring in the mental 
states of the characters as merely incidental 
to it.’ 


writer 


Ex- 


ternalize action ! 


“Other things being equal, a girl makes a 
better principal character than a man. 
more appealing. 


She's 


“A good technical rule, I think, is to paint 
one scene, one crisis, so graphically that it 
will stick in people’s minds. It drives a nail 
into their minds 


stuff. 


makes ’em remember the 
For instance, a story was brought into 
the office a while ago by a clever young fel- 
low about a professional entertainer who was 
driving himself to his death through overeat- 
ing and drinking for the sake of 
for his little girl. Somehow the story 
was n't convincing. It didn’t get over. We 
had the author put in a scene describing the 
man riding in a mad, drunken revel in a fast 
train through the night to meet his girl 
Every time anybody speaks of that story he 
mentions that scene. 


earning 
money 


‘I advise writers to learn technique before 
they rip out stuff. I should say that generally 
it takes ten years to learn. Coningsby Daw- 
son, who has just ‘come across,’ spent twelv« 
years in studying the great love scenes of 
literature, the climaxes, the introductions, dis- 
secting them, watching the wheels go round. 

“ Begin with writing short Serials 
Good things don’t always 
and a magazine doesn’t like to turn 


tories. 


need big names. 
get over, 
over, say, twenty pages a month to a thing 


that might fall flat. 


“To make a permanent, lasting monetary 


success I believe a writer has to turn out 
The special article alone is not de- 


There’s no fortune in fiction, but 


Al 


fiction. 
pendable. 
to one who succeeds it offers a comfortable 


living. ” Sara Goldsmith 
Herald. 


ry 


The Chicago Sunday 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
Writer. Read?rs of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may oc- 
cur to them. The pages of THE WRITER are 
always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed ; the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 


A new feature of THE WRITER is the Direc- 
tory of Periodicals, the publication of which 
begins in this number and will be continued 
monthly. Changes and additions will be made 
each month as required, so that for WRITER 


subscribers the Directory will be always up to 
date. It will give in each case the name of the 
publication, the frequency of issue, the address 
to which manuscripts should be sent, the name 
of the editor, and the subscription and single 
copy price. This information, which is given 
to WRITER readers, cannot fail to be of prac- 
tical value to them in the way of suggesting 
markets for their manuscripts and showing 
how the markets may be reached. Subscribers 
whose subscription term is about to expire will 
do well to renew promptly and so not miss any 
of the numbers containing the Directory of 
Periodicals 


* 
* * 


A letter from James Whitcomb Riley to the 
editor of THE WRITER says :— 

Tue Writer does me an exceedingly great honor 
—a veritable bouquet of honors — for which my ap- 
preciation goes to you most fervently, and to all who 
have participated with you. 

Very gratefully and faithfully 
James Wartcomes RILey. 


+ « 

Unfortunately this tribute to James Whit- 
comb Riley was received from Booth Tarking- 
ton too late to be included in the October num- 
ber of THE WRITER : — 


yours, 


Mr. Howells called James Whitcomb Riley “ our 
national poet.” That is what he is, and Mr. Howells 
has been confirmed in his definition by the nation. 
Mr. Riley is sure of his statue. That should be 
plural : statues. Universities and critics and acad- 
emies are not the first to crown a great poet ; they 
follow the people. They have followed the people in 
crowning Mr. Riley. 
tinction: the 


And he has the supreme dis- 
school-children keep his birthday. 
Rarer felicity still, he sees the celebration with his 
own living eyes year after year. His immortality has 
begun during the best time of his life. 


Booth Tarkington. 


The American publishers of the Hibbert 
Journal are now advertising that review as 
“the ‘trade paper’ of the philosopher, edu- 
cator, and preacher.” So THE WRITER is the 
“trade paper” of the literary worker. 


* 
+ - 


Every now and then the editor of THE 
WRITER receives a letter expressing appre- 
ciation of the magazine, commending its use- 
fulness to writers, and saying : “If I can do 
anything to help THE WRriTER, let me know.” 


How can friends of THE WRriTER help the 
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magazine ? First, of course, by subscribing 
for it, and renewing their subscriptions when 
the time of expiration comes. Second, by 
recommending THE WRITER to others to 
whom it would be profitable to subscribe. 
Third, by sending to the publishers the ad- 
dresses of writers or those interested in liter- 
ary work. (It is not profitable to advertise 
Tue WRITER in general publications. Sub- 
scriptions are secured best by direct circular 
appeal, and to bring THE WRITER to the at- 
tention of all those to whom it would be use- 
ful it is essential to have the addresses of 
all who are engaged in literary work. ) 
Fourth, by recommending THE WRITER at 
public libraries, and asking the librarian to 
subscribe. ( Requests of this kind are gen- 
erally complied with, if they are found to be 
reasonable, and THE WRITER ought to be 
received regularly in every library.) Fifth, 
by contributing to the magazine articles with 
practical suggestions, based on experience, 
which will be: helpful.to writers generally. 
Sixth, by mentioning Tue WRITER in corres- 
pondence with advertisers. In all these ways 
friends of THE WRITER may help it if they 
will ; and in helping THe Writer they will 
benefit themselves and other writers, for the 
first purpose of the magazine is to be helpful 
to its readers, and the more subscribers, and 
contributors, and advertisers it has, the better 
it will be. 
: ss oe 

A friend of the editor of THE WRITER 
brought to him not long ago perhaps the best 
compliment the magazine has ever had. She 
had overheard two ladies talking. One of 
them said to the other : “ You ought to have 


THE WRITER every month. 


” 


It’s an inspira- 
tion ! 


That is precisely what the magazine is 


meant to be. W. H. H. 





—e 
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Willard Connely, whose story, “It Can't 
Be Done Without a Blue Book,” was printed 





in the Metropolitan for October, has been a 
newspaper man since he was sixteen. He 
was graduated from Dartmouth in 1911, and 
while in college was editor of the Dartmouth 
Jack o’ Lantern, and was also connected with 
all the other college publications. His first 
job after graduation was on the New York 
Sunday American, where he remained for 
two years, going to McClure’s Magazine at 
the time when the McClure people took over 
Harper’s Weekly, under Norman Hapgood. 
After being with Harper’s Weekly for 
six months, he became assistant editor of 
McClure’s Magazine. He severed his con- 
nection with McClure’s last January, and has 
since been writing on his own account. Mr. 
Connely had stories in McClure’s for May, 
June, and July, and from January to Sep- 
tember the Sunday American ran his series, 
“How to Have a Thin Time.” The same 
paper is printing in weekly instalments an 
account of his trip through the Panama Canal 
to San Francisco and back across the country. 
Mr. Connely is also writing the series, “ By- 
Products of Business Life,” now running in 
the Sunday American ; “Letters of a Self- 
Made Widow,” for which syndicate arrange- 
ments have been made, to be followed by 
their publication in a book ; and a series of 
short personal adventures, “You 
Can't Be Annoyed.” 


entitled 


Mary Samuel Daniel, who wrote the poem, 
“The Guest,” which was printed in Harper’s 
Magazine for September, was born in South 
Pelterton, Somerset, England, where she still 
has her home. She left college with honors 
in literature, and for seven years taught in an 
English high school. Literature had always 
been her longed-for goal, and her first poem, 
published in Chambers’s Magazine, brought 
her ten shillings, six pence, and bought, she 
says,—or nearly bought—a pair of boots ? 
Miss Daniel has had verse and short stories 
published in various magazines, and she is 
the author of two novels, “ Through the Break 
in the Web,” published in 1911, and “ Choice, ” 
published in 1914. Her first poem in Harper's 








Magazine was “ The Open Door,” 
in the July number. 


published 


Louis Dodge, author of the poem, “The 


Plea,” in Harper's Magazine for October, 
was born in Burlington, Iowa, in 1870, and is 
literary editor of the St. 
He has had 


Youth’s Companion and in Outing, and verses 


now the 
Republic. 


Louis 
short stories in the 
in the Youth’s Companion, Reedy’s Mirror, 
the Smart Set, Lippincott’s Magazine ( now 
McBride’s 
papers. 
during the Spanish-American war, and wrote 


Magazine ), and various news- 


Mr. Dodge served in the Philippines 


descriptive articles relating to the war for the 
3oston Transcript and the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. 

Elizabeth Lloyd Gilbert, whose story, “ Into 
the Silence,” was printed in the Modern Pris- 
cilla for September, is Mrs. Gurney Gilbert, 
Ohio. A 


a farm-woman, a housekeeper and a 


of Damascus, college woman, she 
is now 
mother, so of necessity her stories have been 
short. Of “The Buttermilk Boy,” 
“Just for the Day,” “ Marthy,” and “The 
Last Straw,” with many rhymes and house- 


hold 


Fireside, the 


these, 


Farm and 


Wife, the 


Progress, and 


articles, have appeared in 
Farmer's Country 


Gentleman, Home similar 
magazines. 

Fannie Kilbourne, who had a story, “ And 
Forsaking All Others,” in the October L 


Home Journal, is a young newspaper woman, 


adies’ 
now on the Minneapolis Journal. She is just 
starting in literary work, and this story and 
one in the September Ladies’ Home Journal 
embracing the same characters are 
ones she has had published so far 


the only 


Janet Priest, author of the 


Persistent Wooer, ” 


ie The 
in the October Red Book, 
though a young writer, has already been both 
actress and newspaper woman. As a “ pocket 
edition ” appeared in 
comedies. She has done 
newspaper work for the Duluth News Trib- 
une, the Minneapolis Tribune, and the New 
York Tribune, and as dramatic and musical 


story, 


comedienne, she has 


several musical 
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critic for the Minneapolis Tribune she has 
criticised or interviewed many of the country’s 
celebrities. Miss Priest is a native of Maine, 
but she has lived much in Minneapolis, where 
she was graduated from the University of 
Minnesota, taking honors in English under 
Richard Burton. 
Her mother, Elizabeth Gordon, is a popular 


the tutelage of Professor 


“The Persistent 
was originally called “ Her Cross- 


writer of children’s books. 
W ooer 2 
Eyed John,” and Doll-Baby and Hester, the 
merry chorus beauties described in the story, 
are real girls. Miss Priest says there will be 
more stories about the members of the “ Juliet 
of Joliet” company. 

“ Here 
which the Century printed 
first in that 
magazine, was born in Everett, Mass., in 1890. 


Frank Smith, whose 
ae 


Comes Grover ! 
October 


Leon story, 


in its number, is his 
After leaving high school, he worked for a 
while in a Boston advertising agency, and then 
went to the syndicate department of the Bos- 
He left 
the Traveler to work in the editorial and ad- 
vertising departments of a New York woman's 
From New York he 
and during the year and 
three months he was there he got 


ton Traveler for a year and a half. 


magazine, now defunct. 
went to Chicago, 
“ caught” 
in two magazine failures, and took a “ bread- 
money” job as night manager of a taxicab 


company which failed. 


He finally got a place 
editing a hardware tradepaper, but the work 
was uncongenial. “It seemed to me,” he 


says, “to consist mostly — outside the routine 
of putting a magazine together —of writing 
stirring stories about patent stove lifters, flues, 
and firebrick, and an infinite number of glow- 
ing tributes to the memory of prominent stove, 
nail, and lock magnates who died during my 
administration. In I had to write 


each week a lengthy market report about the 


addition 


latest quotations on pig iron, lead, zinc, etc., 
including spelter, and I never yet have learned 
what spelter is.” Mr. Smith resigned this 
position, greatly against the wishes of his em- 
ployer, who, having been at some pains to 
teach him, naturally wanted him to stay. For 
more than two months he was unable to find 
work, and he says there were moments when 
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he wished he were back writing obituaries and 
hardware realism, but he finally got an op- 
portunity with a newspaper syndicate in New 
York, and returned to that city. For a long 
time he had had a desire to write fiction, and 
after something more than a year in the office 
of the syndicate, he gave up his place and 
became a free lance. His first fiction story 
had been published in one of the failures in 
Chicago, and his experience in magazine of- 
fices had taught him something of editorial 
requirements, which helped him to sell his 
stories. His short stories have appeared in 
the All-Story Magazine, the Argosy, Collier’s, 
Everybody’s, Ainslee’s, Adventure, the Green 
300k, and the Century, and, in collaboration, 
he has had a serial published in Everybody’s 
and one in the Designer. 

Charles Trethewey, author of the story, 
“The Spell,” which appeared in Collier’s for 
October 2, grew up in a mining settlement on 
the north shore of Lake Superior, known as 
Silver Islet, where his. father was for years 
resident manager. He received his education 
in the Ontario public schools, and for a time 
followed newspaper work in the same Provy- 
ince, later going to the Southern states, where 
he served for some years as city editor of the 
Roanoke, Virginia, Times. The local color 
for “The Spell,” which is his first story to 
be printed in Collier's, is largely a result of 
experiences with fisher folk, both on Lake 
Superior and the Maritime Provinces of 
Canada. Mr. Trethewey has, however, had 
two stories with a Newfoundland background 
published, one, his first attempt at fiction, in 
Harper’s Magazine two or three years ago, 
and another in Adventure. A _ story, “ The 
Fugitive,” in a June number of the Saturday 
Evening Post, and others in the Associated 
Sunday Magazines, the People’s Home Jour- 
nal, and the Top-Notch Magazine, cover about 
the extent of his output thus far, but Mr. 
Trethewey is looking forward to more and 
better work in the future. At present he is 
living in Vancouver. 


Gertrude Chandler Warner, whose story, 
“Miss Anne’s ‘Things’,” appeared in Mc- 





3ride’s for October, says she began work at 
the age of seven. At the age of ten she wrote 
a complete story in verse, illustrated it, and 
“privately printed” it. With the idea of being 
a professional writer always before her, she 
wrote numbers of stories both in prose and 
verse, many of which she illustrated by 
sketches or snapshots, for the edification of 
her friends, but it was not until she was nine- 
teen, that her first article, a humorous descrip- 
tion of a friend’s struggle with a rheumatic 
diet, was accepted by a health magazine. 
Short humorous verse followed, each ac- 
ceptance supplying enough momentum for the 
next effort. Miss Warner has sold many chil- 
dren’s stories, but while assured of a steady 
market for all the children’s stories she finds 
time to write, she leans strongly toward adult 
writing, although she has written only a few 
magazine stories as yet. She is just now 
finishing her first juvenile book. The story 
“Miss Anne’s ‘ Things’,” was inspired by a 
visit to a private sale of valuable old furniture, 
and was written feverishly in less than five 
hours, the next day. 


- 


\lice Woods, who wrote the story, “ Dawn,” 
which the American Magazine published in its 
October issue, is Mrs. Alice Woods Ullman, 
and has lived for many years in France. She 
has now returned to this country for the edu- 
cation of her two boys, and lives in Bronxville, 
N. Y. She is the author -of “Edges,” “A 
Gingham Rose,” “ Fame-Seekers,” “The 
Thicket,” and an occasional short story, and 
she is now at work on a new book. 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


—— 





Hay. — It was John Hay’s experience as a 
man of affairs that gave him the idea for his 
novel, “ The Breadwinners,” published anon- 
ymously in the Century Magazine. While 
his father-in-law was abroad Hay looked 
after his large interests in Cleveland. The 
air was full of strikes and disruptions and 
Hay saw the most of it from the inside. 

Hay’s monumental work was his “Life of 
Lincoln,” written in collaboration with Nic- 
olay. There was much competition for the 
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book, but the serial rights were finally pur- 
chased by the Century Magazine for $50,000, 
the highest price paid before or since for a 
serial by any magazine. 

Roswell Smith, the president of the Cen- 
tury Company, first offered $25,000. Hay and 
Nicolay looked at each other “in wild 
Mr. Smith took the exchange of 
glances to mean dissatisfaction with the price. 
He left the room, walked up and down out- 


surmise. ” 


side tearing bits of paper to fragments, then 
came back and offered $50,000. The offer 
was at once accepted. I have always believed 
that the interchange of glances between the 
authors when $25,000 was offered meant that 
it was more than they expected. - 
L. Gilder, in the New York Sun. 
Williamson. — Mrs. C. N. Williamson, the 
“A.M.” of the famous automobiling William- 


Jeannette 


sons, was born in Poughkeepsie, but at the age 
of eighteen she went to London, where she had 
her first literary success, as a writer of serials 

a department of fiction which she has now 
practically abandoned. 

“Shortly after I was married,” she began, 
“Sir A. Harmsworth, now Lord Northcliffe, 
asked me to write a serial story. ‘I can't,’ I 
replied. ‘Don’t say “can’t” to an 
‘Then I will.’ 
like “ 


possible. ’ 


editor. ’ 
‘Very well, make it something 
Jane Eyre.” I want it as mysterious as 

“So I went home and wrote the serial which 
I called ‘The Strange Case of Anne Garth.’ 
And, oh, wasn't it strange ! 
haunted 


Secret doors, 
houses, 


what a success ! 


mysterious murders. sut 


I wrote another, and another, 


and another, and soon no English weekly was 
complete without one of my serials. 


Before 
long I was writing seven all at once — three 
to six thousand words a day - 


a month. ” 


“ 


100,000 words 


3ut ” — 

“It’s perfectly simple when you know how. 

never even had writer’s cramp. A stylo- 
graphic pen is wonderful.” 

“ But ” —— 

“Oh, you mean plots, of course. Well, my 
dear, plots just pour in on me. Ever since I 
was six I’ve been making them, and the older 
I get the more easily they come. I walk up and 


lovely southern garden on the 
French Riviera—I always think best when 
I’m walking — and the air blows them into my 


down my 


Everybody suggests one.’ 
“You mean you use ” —— 
“No, that’s such an unfair advantage to take 

of people. I never borrow my plots from life. 

Now that’s not quite true —I did once. There 

was a girl I had heard of in Monte Carlo — my 

home is near Monte Carlo. She had been edu- 
cated in a convent and then became a nun, 

Then 


somebody left her money and she straightway 


brain. 


without ever seeing the outside world. 


deserted the order and made, of all places, for 
Monte I just 
could n't help it. I made her one of my hero- 
Then there was another girl —I did n't 
exactly put her in my plot, but she supplied 
material. A London editor wanted a shop-girl 


Carlo. She was wonderful ! 


ines. 


serial, and I knew nothing about shop girls. 
So I had this child come to me for an hour in 
the evenings, and my ‘ Mazie Kincaid’ is built 
on her experiences.” Mrs, Williamson paused, 
and I put the question which was puzzling 
me :- 

“ How did you manage to write seven serial 
stories at once and not get the plots en- 
tangled ?” 

“Well, that was my nightmare for the two 
years and a half that I did all this quick-fire 
writing. I used to dream that I gave my 
various heroines the wrong lovers — but I 
never did, as a matter of fact. You see, I al- 
ways wrote my instalments with a synopsis of 
Then I had 
always before me a general plan of the story 
I was working on. 


the previous chapters beside me. 


Only details were impro- 
vised as I went along. You know —this is 
dreadful, giving away secrets — but I used to 
sit at my writing table and think. ‘Now, how 
many horrors can I crowd into this instal- 
ment ?’ And didn't I crowd them ! 


heroines ! 


My poor 
Little old ladies and sentimental 
shop girls would write me, begging me to res- 
cue those poor heroines, not to expose them to 
any more tortures. That was always great en- 
couragement. I persecuted them worse than 
ever. 

“When a story made a particular hit like 
that the editors used to ask me to lengthen it, 
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though usually it was 200,000 words already. 
Once I was writing a serial for the Daily Mail, 
but was traveling in Austria at the time. Lord 
Northcliffe wanted it lengthened and sent tele- 
grams to that effect. I replied that I could n't, 
but sent on the regular instalment, which was 
to be spun out by some tame London author. 
The instalment went astray ! 

“*Telegraph what Consuelo found behind 
the door !’ came a frantic message over the 
wires. And I couldn’t remember! I never 
did find out, either. The missing instalment 
eventually turned up, but I never had the 
courage to read the end of that story. 

“ That piling up of incidents brought me into 
other difficulties later, when I wanted to print 
a story in book form. It was ‘The Woman 
in Grey,’ and the publishers said it must be 
cut to 120,000 words. It was up to 300,000 and 
I had only a week to do the cutting ! When 
it came out, there were many threads dropped 
in that story which no one ever recovered. 
Blood dripped. mysteriously through a ceiling, 
but no one ever discovered whose. And a hand 
groped out of the vague, clutching the hair of 
a man asleep in bed. 
was never told. 


Whence and why it came 
And nobody explained the 
presence of a dead body which lay unclaimed 
on a floor for days. Yet I never got any com- 
plaints about those gaps in the narrative and 
Andrew Lang honored this book with a won- 
derful critique, hailing me as a new Wilkie 
Collins.””»— New York World. 


> 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


Life’s Short-story Contest. — Life's Short- 
est Short-story Contest closed in accordance 
with the often-printed rules at noon October 
4. At that hour 29,025 contributions had 
reached the Life office. This makes a total 
of considerably more than 30,000 stories, as 
many contributors sent more than one story. 

Just how the stories are selected from the 
vast mass of more than 30,000 manuscripts 
may interest the contestants. As the stories 
are received they are sent in allotments of 
about three hundred each to the members of 
a corps of specially selected and specially 
qualified Readers. Each Reader returns his 


allotment, separating the stories that in his 
judgment have any claim whatever to con- 
sideration, attaching to each of these selec- 
tions a brief comment on the story. Those that 
are rejected are sent out again to another 
Reader who follows the same process. This 
makes sure that every story submitted in the 
contest has two readings and eliminates the 
possibility that any story could be rejected 
through any personal bias. Every Reader 
knows that his work will be checked by an- 
other Reader, which insures careful consid- 
eration by two minds of every story submitted. 
This first reading means a total expenditure 
of about eight thousand dollars, which is a 
fair assurance that Life intends that 
contestant shall have fair play. 


every 


The stories thus selected are then carefully 
read by Life’s editors. The less meritorious 
are carefully winnowed out, and those remain- 
dis- 
and the best of these selected to be 

To the authors of the best twelve of 
these all the stories printed will be submitted 
for final judgment.. From these printed 
stories the twelve judges will by vote select 
the best three in the order of their merit, and 
to these three will be awarded the first, second, 
and third prizes of $1,000, $500, and $250. It 
should be remembered that the stories deemed 
worthy of print are paid for at the rate of 
ten cents a word for each word that the story 
falls short of a total of fifteen hundred words. 
Out of the eligible stories now on their way 
to final selection there are doubtless many 
worthy of publication, which will appear in 
the columns of Life as fast as they are finally 
passed upon. Before these have all appeared 
in Life it will be possible to select the twelve 
judges, whose names will be announced and 


ing after this process are thoroughly 
cussed 
printed. 


‘to whom proofs of the chosen stories will be 


sent as soon as they have been selected. As 
soon as possible after that the names of the 
winners of the prizes will be announced and 
their stories reprinted. — Life. 


Books on the War. — It did not occur to me 
to estimate the number of books this war is 
responsible for until I visited the exhibition of 
war books which the Library Association 
gathered together at Caxton House. There 
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were more than six hundred English books on 
the war there, but I found this was merely the 
pick of the bunch. 

While looking round I came across F. W. T. 
Lange, of the St. Bride Foundation Library, 
who is one of the co-compilers of “ Books on 
the Great War,” an extremely useful bibli- 
ography of which the third volume ( up to the 
end of July ) is nearly ready. He told me that 
he estimates the war-book product of England, 
France, and Germany roughly as follows :— 


DES ccecensakscwseeeeuaebeeseseseesus 1,500 
er ee eer re eee 1,50 
ST abicnccessscsvenceseoesese . 3 


build- 


ing a special war library to house their output. 


The Germans, I am told, contemplate 


—“ The Bookman,” in the London Dispatch. 





veka ——— 
BOOK REVIEWS. 

Tue Serio-Comic Proression. By L. J. de Bekker. 

124 pp. Cloth, $1.00, net. Brooklyn : The Writers’ 


Publishing Company. 1915. 

As Mr. de Bekker shows in the preface of 
this book “for writers and for such readers 
as may be interested in them and their craft,” 
the Serio-Comic Profession can be only that 
of Letters, “and that title,” he says, “is big 
enough and broad enough to cover a multitude 
of sins, including authorship, hack writing, 
journalism.” A newspaper man and publish- 
er’s hack for twenty-five years himself, he 
writes entertainingly and instructively about 
writing, in a style made attractive by the writ- 
er’s lively sense of humor. An important 
feature of the book is the New York Evening 
Post interview with Chester Sanders Lord on 
his retirement after long service as managing 
editor of the New York Sun, with the ques- 
tions asked and answered in writing. It dis- 
cusses the chief principles of journalism. 
Other chapter headings are Human Interest 
Real, Makes Verse to Order, The Critic Con- 
fesses, A Joke’s Origin Traced, Becoming a 
Publisher, Literary Goldbricks, Story Week- 
lies Pass, Under the Black Flag, The Cost of 
Making Books, and Defects in Copyright 


THe PuHotToprama: Its 
ARTS. 
New 


Prace AMONG THE FINt 
By William Morgan Hannon. 49 pp. Clotl 
Orleans : The Ruskin 

Mr. Hannon, who is the scenario editor of 
the Nola Film Company, maintains that the 
photodrama is an art-form that is worthy of 
the attention of a screen artist, as definite in 
some respects in its construction as the son- 
net. Literature proper, he points out, lends 
very little aid, comparatively, to the photo- 
drama. “Indeed,” he says, “the literary con- 
tent of even the best-written photodrama is 


Press. 1915 


such a negligible quantity that one might well 
question its place among the literary forms 
proper, as, say, the essay or the oration.” 
Speaking of plot formation he says : “ A good 
photodramatic plot should be replete with 
movement, or rather, a series of movements 
that grow with cumulative intensity as the 
plot proceeds. Just as in the drama proper 
the plot has its Rising action, its Climax, and 
its Falling action, so also are these elements 
present in the photodrama — that is, the for- 
mally perfect photodrama. Again, in line with 
the famous definition of drama, the essential 
element may be said to be the struggle be- 
tween wills. The element of plot is so ac- 
centuated in the photodrama that a compli- 
cated plot seems to be the great desideratum. ” 
Tue Story or Our Biste. How it grew to be what 

it is. By Harold B. Hunting. Illustrated. 290 pp. 

Cloth, in box, $1.50, net. New York: Charles 

Scribner’s Sons. 1915. 

Every writer should read and study the 
Bible and become thoroughly familiar with it, 
if only for the purpose of improving his lit- 
erary style ; and every reader of the Bible 
should be interested to know how ‘and by 
whom it was written, or, as Mr. Hunting puts 
it, “how it grew.” “ Back of the Bible,” Mr. 
Hunting says, “lies a fascinating story, the 
story of the men and women who wrote it. 

Each book was written for a definite 
purpose, and originally played an important 
part in some great hero’s life-battle for God 
and for the right. Sometimes the Biblical 
book itself describes or suggests the circum- 
stances which called it forth and the special 
purpose for which it was written. Sometimes 
we must infer the story from references 
found in other books, and by our knowledge 
of ancient life and customs. For centuries 
men have been patiently searching for these 
facts. As a result of their work it is now 
possible to tell the story of the Bible as a 
whole ; how its various books came to be 
written and what results they achieved ; and 
finally how these books were _ preserved 
through the centuries and thus handed down 
to us This is the story that Mr. Hunting 
tells, and he tells it in a most attractive way. 
He has made a valuable book. 


BOOKS RECEIVED : 

Writer is pleased to receive for review any 
hooks about authors, authorship, language, or liter- 
ary topics, or any books that would be of real value 
in a writer’s library, such as works of reference, 
history, biography, or travel. There is no space in 
the magazine for the review of fiction, poetry, etc. 
\ll hooks received will be acknowledged under this 
heading. Selections will be made for review in the 
interest of THe Writer’s readers. ] 


[ THE 


War Basres. The adventures in the air of Jacque 
and Jacqueline. sy Annie Wood Franchot. II- 
lustrated by Mary Louise Davis. 61 pp. Cloth, 
$1.25. New York: William R. Jenkins Company. 
1914. 
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The Roycrofters. 


Circe. A dramatic phantasy. By 
pp. Cloth. East Aurora, N. Y. : 
1915. 

STANDARD OIL OR THE Peopie. The cause of “ hard 
times ” in America. By Henry H. Klein. Second 
edition. 134 pp. Paper, 25 cents. New York: 
Henry H. Klein. 1915. 

SANKRUPTING A Great City. The story of New York. 
By Henry H. Klein, chief investigator for the alder- 
manic street cleaning committee ( 1907 ), the citizen’s 
police committee (1912), and the state civil service 
commission (1914). 188 pp. Paper, 40 cents. New 
York : Henry H. Klein. 1o15. 
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LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


[ Readers who send to the publishers of the period- 
icals indexed for copies of the periodicals containing 
the articles mentioned in the following reference list 
will confer a favor if they will mention THe Writer. J 


DeMmocRACY IN LITERATURE AND LIFE. 
Alden. 
ber. 

AMERICAN 


Henry Mills 
Editor’s Study, Harper’s Magazine for Novem- 
APHORISMS. jrander Matthews. Har- 
per’s Magazine for November. 

SotipiFiep Fiction. W. D. Howells.  Editor’s 
Harper’s Magazine for November. 

How Tuey Broke Into Print. — XI. With por- 
traits of Walter A. Dyer, Robert W. Chambers, Wal- 
ter Elwood, Stanley Shaw, Rupert Hughes, and Fred 
Jackson. 
ber. 
Tue Vocve or THE REvvE. 
by Arthur Wimperis, C. H. 
\lbert P. de Fred 
Pemberton. Strand for November. 
WarpD 


Laura E. 


Easy Chair. 
Francis Arthur Jones. Strand for Novem- 


Illustrated. 
sovill, 


Symposium 
Grattan, 
Max 


Harry 
Courville, Thompson, and 


JuLta Howe. Her life story. 


Maude 


With por- 


traits. Richards and Howe Elliott. 

Delineator for November. 

Il. — Muckraking the Dic- 

Delineator for November. 
DELAND. With 


Companion for 


READING. 
tionary. J. B. Kerfoot. 
A Visit TO MARGARET 
Norris. 


TALKS ON 


portrait. 


Kathleen Woman’s Home 
November. 
THe Open SEASON FOR AMERICAN NOVELISTS. 
Meredith Nicholson. Atlantic for October. 
DEMOCRACY AND Charles H. 
Wager. 


UNION 


LITERATURE. 
Atlantic for October. 
Gama- 


Portraits. VII. —Samuel Bowles. 


liel Bradford. Atlantic for October. 


WILLIAM BLAKE AND CATHERINE. Margaret Sher- 
Review for October. 
Last OF THE Poets (W. B. Yeats). Law- 
rence Gilman. North American Review for October. 
THe New York or tHe Novetists. II. — The 
Illustrated. Arthur 
30okman for October. 
BENNETT, AS A MELODRAMATIST. 
tookman for October. 
America. VIII. —The Con- 


Tassin. 


wood. North American 


THE 


Canons of the Money-grubbers. 
Bartlett 
ARNOLD 


Maurice. 
George 
Bronson-Howard. 

THE 
verted 


MAGAZINE IN 


Corsair. Algernon Bookman for 


October. 


THE WRITER. 


ADVANCE OF THE ENGLISH NOVEL. 
Bookman for October. 


Pedro Henriquez 


THE 
William Lyon Phelps. 

ANATOLE FRANCE’S VALEDICTORY. 
Forum for October. 
“ THE 


Urefia. 
HERBERT 
With comments by Henry Cabot Lodge. 


SPENCER'S Cominc S Lavery.” 
Forum for 
October. 

NretzscHe’s Jewish Ossession. Abram Lipsky, 
Forum for October. 


with 
Book 


Illustrated, 
Markhen. 


Hitt Lutz. 
frontispiece portrait. Hilda von 
News Monthly for October. 
Mrs. Lutz. Norma 
Book News Monthly for October. 
The home of Robert Haven Schauffler, 
Alverda van Tuyll. Book News Monthly for October, 
THe NoOvEL AND PROHIBITION. 
Book News Monthly for October. 
MADEMOISELLE DE SCUDERY. 
Raoul de 
Monthly for October. 


Grace LIVINGSTON 


\n IMPRESSION OF sright 
Carson. 

\RDEN. 
Harry E. Maule, 
The precursor of the 


novelists. Beaucrispin. 300k News 
With 
Review of Reviews for October. 


With portrait. 


Emitre CaAMMAERT (A Belgian war poet ). 
rait. American 
Rupert Brooke. American Review 
f Reviews for October. 
Ips—EN AND Music. D. C. 


Month ly 


Parker. Reprinted from 
the London Musical Record in the Etude 
for October. 


EpwIN MARKHAM. Meade 


} 


With portraits. Henry 
Monthly for October. 
[Tue INFLUENCE OF 


Overland 
Poetry. Stephen 
Monthly for October. 

[He RATIONALE OF Constance M. 


urke. Educational Review for October. 


WaR ON 
lips. Overland 
PUNCTUATION. 
Tue Asipinc Power or Dante. Edmund C. Gard- 
ner. Catholic World for October. 
MAGAZINE POETRY IN THE CLASSROOM. Maurice M. 
Moe English Journal for October. 
LITERATURE AND LIFE. Harold Garnet Black. 
nadian Magazine for October. 
WORDSWORTH ON THE REvoLuTION. Professor A. V. 
Dicey. Nineteenth Century and After for October 
HE POETRY OF Arundel 
> 


Re. Nineteenth Century and After for October 


GABRIELE pD’ANNUNZIO. 


TOLSTQY AND THE DoctrRINE oF Peace. S. B. Gass. 
Mid-West Quarterly for October. 

THe FUNDAMENTAL 
Colbert 


MoperRN FRENCH 


Mid-West 


ELEMENT IN 


LITERATURE. Searles. Quarterly 
for October. 
Some ASPECTS OF 


W. Spencer. 


LitERARY Propuction. Arthur 
Mid-West Quarterly for October 

THe MEANING OF Henry Cabot 
Harvard Graduates’ Magazine for September, 
Witiram Roscoe THAYER. 


trait. 


a Great LiprRary. 

Lodge. 

With frontispiece por- 

Barrett Wendell and Henry W. Cunningham. 

Harvard Graduates’ Magazine for September. 
SHAKSPERE AND SEA Power. J. E. G. de Montmo- 

rency. Contemporary Review for September. 

“Tue Genteet Critic.” H. W. 

Dial for October 14. 

LITERARY 


A Worp on 
Boy nton. 


THE STAGNATION IN ENGLAND. J. C, 
Squire. Dial for October 14. 
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* Bryant AND THE New Poetry.” Harriet Mon- 
roe. Dial for October 14. 

Sixty YEARS OF SHAKSPERE. 
William Winter. 
October 2. 

RecoLtections oF ArtemMus Warp. Clifton John- 
son. San Francisco News Letter for October 2. 

RiLey AND THE Kips. With portrait. Edmund H. 
Eitel. Collier’s for October 9. 

Acnes Reppiier. John P. 
for October 16. 


With 


Montrose J. Moses. 


portrait of 
Bellman for 


McNichols. America 





> 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


More than four hundred persons attended 
the birthday banquet tendered to James Whit- 
comb Riley in Indianapolis October 
among the speakers were George Ade, Colonel 
George Harvey, Dr. John Huston Finley, 
William Allen White, and Young E. Allison. 

A course in photoplay writing has been added 
to the program in the extension teaching de- 
partment of Columbia University for this win- 


7, and 


ter. The course will be given by Dr. Victor O. 
Freeburg. Professor Algernon Tassin, for- 
merly of the Sothern-Marlowe Company, will 
conduct a course on advanced playwriting. 

H. de Vere Stacpoole says it took him fif- 
teen years to translate one ballade of Villon’s. 
This was the famous “ Ballade des Dames du 
“ And I have failed,” says Mr. 
‘but the exercise was splendid for 


Temps Jadis. ” 
Stacpoole, ‘ 
my patience.” This patience works out at two 
lines a year. 

According to the official organ of the Amer- 
ican book trade, the Publishers’ Weekly, there 
is a decrease of twenty-five per cent. in the 
number of new books announced for fall pub- 
lication. 

William Dean Howells’s autobiographical 
volume, “ Years of My Youth” (Harper & 
Bros. ), tells the story of his childhood and 
young manhood up to the time of his welcome 
into the circle of the Atlantic Magazine and his 
going abroad as United States Consul. 

“ Goethe’s Life-Poem,” by Denton J. Snider, 
( Sigma Publishing Co., St. Louis ), is a brief 
critical biography of the man and writer, the 
material being drawn both from records of his 
life and from his works. 


THE WRITER. 


“ How to Write for the Movies,” by Louella 
QO. Parsons, is published by A. C. McClurg & 
Co. 

“The Life of Robert Louis Stevenson,” by 
Graham Balfour ( Charles Scribner’s Sons ), 
is an abridged one-volume edition, revised and 
illustrated, of the work published in 1911. 

“On the Trail of Stevenson,” by Clayton 
Hamilton ( Doubleday, Page, & Co. ), follows 
Stevenson on his journeys to Mentone, Barbi- 
zon, the forest of Fontainebleau, through his 
haunts in the Latin Quarter, the “Inland 
Voyage” and the “ Travels with a Donkey,” 
to New York and Saranac. 

“Thomas Carlyle : How to Know Him,” by 
Bliss Perry, and “ Robert Browning : How to 
Know Him,” by William Lyon Phelps ( Bobbs- 
Merrill Co. ), are volumes in a series of ap- 
preciations that is planned to include both Eng- 
lish and American writers. 

“An Editor Who Edits,” by Harold Boice, 
(W. H. Smith & Son, London ), is an ap- 
preciation of Perriton Maxwell. 

“Benjamin Franklin,” by E. L. Dudley, is 
added to the Macmillan “True 
Stories of Great Americans. 


series of 


” 


In “Six French Poets,” published by the 
Macmillan Company, Miss Amy Lowell dis- 
cusses Emile Verhaeren, Albert Samain, Rémy 
de Gourmont, Henri de Regnier, 


Jammes, and Paul Fort. 


Francis 


In “ Memories of a Publisher,” by George 
Haven Putnam, the senior member of G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, the author 
personal reminiscences from 


continues his 
1865, the date 
to which had been brought the narrative in 
his earlier book, “ Memories of My Youth.” 

“The Life and Letters of John Hay,” by 
William Roscoe Thayer, is published by the 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


“The Happy Phrase,” a handbook of ex- 
pression for the enrichment of conversation, 
writing, and public speaking, compiled by Ed- 
win Hamlin Carr, is published by G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 

“Henry Codman Potter, Seventh Bishop 
of New York,” by Dean George Hodges, is 
published by the Macmillan Company. 
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“The Greatest of Literary Problems,” a 
history, review, and critical study of both 
sides of the Bacon-Shakspere question, by 
James Phinney Baxter, is published by the 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


Deland, in writing her “Old 
Chester Tales,” drew on her early memories 
of the village of Manchester where her girl- 
hood was spent. Manchester, near Pitts- 
burgh, is the Mercer of her stories. 


Margaret 


A prize of $1,000 to be given each year 
for the best American comedy produced 
during the season has been announced by 
May Irwin. The prize will be first awarded 
September 1 of next year for the best comedy 
produced before that date. Miss Irwin will 
select five judges from first-nighters, and the 
play receiving the most votes will be declared 
the winner. Plays produced outside of New 
York will be judged from manuscript. The 
conditions of the contest are that the play 
must be the first from the author’s pen, that 
it must be a farce or comedy on an American 
theme, and that the cast must be made up of 
American players. 

Mayor James H. Preston of Baltimore has 
offered a prize of $250 in gold for the best 
original musical setting of the prize poem, 
“Baltimore,” by Folger McKinsey, which 
won the prize of $250 offered by the city for 
the best municipal anthem. The competition 
will close December 1. It is specified that 
the musical setting “must be a dignified and 
finished musical production, of a rousing and 
spirited nature.” 


Fred C. Robinson, Dubuque, Iowa, grand 
secretary of the Order of Elks, writes that 
the action taken by the Order regarding a 
national anthem was simply to the effect that 
it would pay $2,500 to the successful author 
and composer of such an anthem, which 
should be adopted by Congress. This means 
that Congress is the sole judge in the matter, 
and any aspirant for the prize should take 
the question up with his local Congressman. 
Until Congress acts nothing will be done by 
the Order of Elks, which will not receive 
or examine any manuscript of words or of 
music. 


Poetry ( Chicago ), which is now four years 
old, offers a prize of $100 for the best one-act 
play in verse submitted before February 1. 
The winning play will be published in Poetry, 
and will be acted by the Players Producing 
Company of Chicago. 

The American Magazine offers prizes of $20, 
$15, and $10 for the best letters of about five 
hundred words upon “My Worst Habit.” 
The magazine will also pay a minimum of five 
dollars for all letters published in this new de- 
partment. The contest will close November 15. 

Prizes of $300, $100, $50, $30, and $20 are 
offered for the best designs for a “ Safety 
First”’ poster, for use throughout the country, 
that may be submitted to the Safety First 
Society at the Detroit Board of Commerce 
before January 1. 

The Seven Seas Magazine ( New York ) 
solicits photographs 
scapes, ships, 


of marine 
harbors, and all subjects of 
interest to lovers of the sea and ships, and 
says that descriptive articles, stories of un- 
usual adventure, sea stories, poems, etc., will 
be promptly 


views, sea- 


and, if 
paid for at prevailing rates. 


examined, acceptable, 


American Motherhood 


( Cooperstown, N 
Y.) wants good, wholesome stories, not ex- 
ceeding 2,500 words, and dealing with home 
life, or child life, or with the adolescent 
problem, that is the home and school manage- 
ment of the boy and girl in their teens. Table 
Talk, which is now under the same editorial 
management as American Motherhood, will 
print one good story each month, not exceed- 
ing 3,000 words. Both magazines 
articles in their special lines. 


desire 
Sample copies 
of the magazines will be sent by the editor, 
Mrs. Della Thompson Lutes, upon request. 


The Etude (Philadelphia ) solicits con- 
tributions on music-teaching and music-study 


Manuscripts offered to the Forum should 
not exceed 4,000 words. 


The Watchman-Examiner, the Baptist 
weekly, with offices in New York and Boston, 
says : “No article of any kind will be used 
as a ‘paid article’ unless the sender states 
that remuneration is expected.” 
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Manager John Craig of the Castle Square 
Theatre, make his 
theatre a producing house, where good and 
successful American plays are launched, says 
he does not believe that the moving pictures 
will supersede the spoken drama, although 
there is little use in trying to compete with 
them in scenic effect, and for that reason the 


Boston, who desires to 


great scenic productions and a certain type 
fast extinct. 
3ut the modern thought play with a deep 
human interest theme,” he says, “has begun 


to flourish as never before. 


of melodrama are 


becoming 


Plays where the 
rich and musical voice and an attractive per- 
sonality add to action and facial expression 
elements the moving picture cannot 
supply are appealing more and more ; they 
will continue to succeed.” 


which 


Channing Pollock, commenting in the Octo- 
ber Green Book upon the repeated charges 
of plagiarism against the authors of nearly 
every successful play, tells what the managers 
are doing to avoid such conflict and litigation 
Play-reading bureaus, organized for the bene- 
fit of the obscure genius, are being abolished 
because their founders cannot risk the charge 
of having appropriated the goods they in- 
One of the last Charles 
Reader, 
that he 
manuscripts 


spected acts of 


was the dismissal of his 
David 


will not 


Frohman 


and Belasco has announced 


receive unsolicited 
Henry Miller’s counsel is preparing a waiver, 
to be signed by the aspirant who submits a 
play, and Cohan & Harris have issued instruc- 
tions that no manuscript shall be opened in 
their office except by their specific directions. 

John Martin’s Book 
Pe See 


four to twelve years of 


( Garden City, Long 


Island, magazine for children 


from age, and ac- 
cording to its publishers it is the only maga- 
zine that is made worthy of childhood during 
that critically formative period 

Three printing trade papers, the 
Printer of New York, the Printing Trade 
News of New York, and the Master Printer 
of Philadelphia, have been consolidated. The 
consolidated publication will be issued semi- 
monthly in future under the name of the 
American Printer. 


American 


L’Art de la Mode ( New York ) is reported 
as “momentarily suspended.” 


The Popular Science Monthly ( New York ) 
hereafter will be devoted to popular science as 
this term is properly understood. The Scien- 
tific Monthly ( Garrison, N. Y. ) will print, as 
the Popular Science Monthly has been doing 
for the last fifteen years, and with the same 
editor and publisher, articles appealing es- 
pecially to educated readers, as opposed to 
purely popular matter intended for the public 
generally. 

One of the issues of the Independent ( New 
York ) in January will be planned and edited 
by the students of journalism in the Uni- 
Kansas. The Kansas School of 
Journalism this year has an enrollment of 
216 students from fifteen states. 


versity of 


The October number of the Phoenix contains 
a biographical and personal study of Elbert 
Hubbard, written by its editor, Michael Mona- 
han, who was for a time Mr. Hubbard’s friend 
and associate at the Roycroft Shop in East 
Aurora. 

The booklet, “ Who Is Julia Page ?” 
by Doubleday, Page, & Co. for 
tribution, treats of 


issued 
free dis- 
Kathleen Norris and her 
literary creed. 

Mrs. Gertrurle Hall died in New York Sep- 
tember 24, aged fifty-two. 


Rothschild died at East 
September 29, aged fifty-two. 


Alonzo 
Mass., 


Foxboro, 


Luther Orlando Emerson died at Hyde Park, 
Mass., 


September 20, aged ninety-five. 

Waldorf Henry Phillips ( “ Henry Waldorf 
Francis” ) died at Baltimore October 2, aged 
sixty-two. 

Miss Mary Gay Humphreys died in New 
York October to. 

Dr. Charles Frederick Holder died at Pasa- 
dena, Calif., October 11, aged sixty-four. 

Henri Fabre died at Orange, France, Octo- 
ber 11, aged ninety-two. 

Arthur Pillsbury Dodge died at Freeport, 
Long Island, October 12, aged sixty-five. 


William C. Hudson died at Pearl River, 


N. Y., October 16, aged seventy-one. 


Paul Hervieu died in Paris October 25, aged 
fifty-eight. 
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